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everything consistent with military wisdom to mini-
mize the rigor of the blockade.

As early as May 16 the navy department had
informed me that the Charleston and transports with
troops would soon be despatched, A week later the
Peking, Australia, and City of Sidney-, with a force
of twenty-five hundred men under command of Brig-
adier-General Anderson, sailed from San Francisco
for Honolulu, bringing for the squadron a supply
of ammunition which I had earnestly requested.
After the depletion of our magazines and shell-rooms
by the battle, I felt the inevitable solicitude of
any commander in the midst of war who is without
sufficient ammunition to meet the emergencies of an
engagement. This solicitude developed into anxiety
when not only had Spain despatched a stronger naval
force than my own, with a view to retrieving the
disaster of May i, but another nation was gathering
a powerful squadron in Manila Bay.

The effect of the victory had precipitated a new
element in the mastery of the Pacific and in the in-
ternational rivalry for trade advantage in the popu-
lous Orient. Hitherto the United States had been
considered a second-class power, whose foreign policy
was an unimportant factor beyond the three-mile
limit of the American hemisphere. By a morning's
battle we had secured a base in the Far East at a
juncture in. international relations when the parcel-
ling out of China among the European powers seemed. It was my aim to dofed
